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THE COCKNEY AND HIS DIALECT. 

I am able to speak with some personal knowledge of this subject, 
inasmuch as I am myself a Cockney, born within sound of Bow 
Bells. My birthplace was within sight of that steep and wooded 
hillside from which Whittington looked across the intervening 
meadows upon the then compact city of London, and listened to 
the peal, perhaps a triple-bob-major, that issued from the gray tower 
of Saint Mary-le-beau in the Chepe. 

Though similar sounds from Wren's ornate steeple are drowned 
nowadays in the multi-compounded roar that rises from the street- 
encovered space, yet London has spread its skirts to such an extent 
that districts miles beyond Highgate Hill and Kilburn High-Street 
are part and parcel of the great city, and their inhabitants can claim 
co-designation as Cockneys with myself and 'Arry 'Awkins. 

The term Cockney is an allusion to that fabled realm of mediaeval 

rhyme : — 

Fur in sea, bi west Spayne 
Is a lond ihote Cockaigne, 

which by some fanciful connection with London's effeminacy and 
luxuriousness came to be applied to its genuine citizens. It would 
almost appear, from the locality assigned to the supposititious land, 
that it must lie nearer to New York than to London. 

Instances of the use of the title as a surname are extant, such as 
"John Cokeney," to be seen in the Calendar of Inquisitiones Post- 
mortem, " Richard Cokyn " in the Parliament Rolls, " William 
Cockayne " in the Placitorum of Richard the First, and even " Rich- 
ard de Cockayne," in the Hundred Rolls. A book of poems was 
published in London, in 1658, by Sir Aston Cokain. 

A dictionary generally defines the term as being one used by way 
of contempt, and indicative of ignorance and effeminacy, perhaps 
even of low character. 

Doubtless, as such it has been and is to some extent still applied 
by rural folks and by rival townsmen of the outer counties of Eng- 
land. Yet the genuine Cockney of our own times to a great extent 
belies such a signification of the title. I have lived with him, 
worked alongside of him, and have learned to appreciate his geniality, 
shrewd humor, briskness of conception and repartee, his blundering 
good-nature and love of practical joking, in all of which I see the 
traces of inherited peculiarities. The ruling characteristic of the 
Londoner, which has influenced his personality and his language, is 
a self-consciousness never entirely absent from him. And when I 
speak of 'Arry in this connection, I refer equally to 'Arriet. 
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It is plain to be seen among the coarser classes of the genus as 
they walk together in public, a yard apart, heads up, sacrificing their 
tender aspirations to appearances. 

A keen appreciation of ridicule goes hand in hand with this. 
Next comes that sense of sarcasm and personal humor which is not 
to be denied by mere inappropriateness of place or subject. 

" Hi ! 'earse," cried a typical cabby to the driver of a funeral, "let 
me parse, yor fare ain't in no bloomin' 'urry." 

" Naa then, guinea-a-week," cries a bus driver to another in 
trouble with the police, "garn 'ome an' learn to drive a pram." 

Here an old London love of allegory peeps out, born in times past 
of miracle-plays and much street-preaching, with a citizen's quick 
intuition of even a friend's weak points. 

The least peculiarity of dress, or extravagance of appearance in 
his own or other classes suffices to draw forth the Cockney's fine 
powers of allusion. Perhaps to this may be attributed some of the 
commonplace character of London dress, the subdued demeanor of 
its average peripatetic citizen. 

A bishop might walk safely enough in Whitechapel, if his leggings 
did not bleach under the withering references they would call forth. 

We may call to mind in this connection the derisive ridicule with 
which the Cockneys greeted the appearance of poor Hanway with 
his first umbrella. 

The Cockney dialect, which is, after all is said against it, the lan- 
guage of the major portion of the great city's inhabitants, is, as I 
hope to show you, not mere vulgarism but a traditional relic of cen- 
turies standing. 

There is no weaker point in poor 'Arry's armor than his speech, 
which, go where he will, and say what he may, bewrayeth him. But 
when this reproach is levelled at him, it would be easy for him to 
remind his rebukers of the good historical reason for his peculiar 
pronunciation. His drawling o's are the exact traditional survival 
of those of the gentlemanly fops of two hundred years agone, of the 
curled and powdered fashionables of King Charles' court. 

That which, in the mouth of Lord Sunderland and of his com- 
peers, was the admiration of the well-dressed throng in the Mall at 
St. James', has by that imitation which is at once the sincerest flat- 
tery and a strong London instinct, survived the mirth and ridicule 
of theatrical audiences, the sarcasm of litterateurs, and the vagaries 
of time. " Ga arn inter the 'aarse," as a Cockney mother will say 
to her children, is thus almost a classical pronunciation, with a war- 
rant of age greater than much now strictly correct phraseology. 

In that large class of words in which the takes with a follow- 
ing u the " ow" sound, the drawling pronunciation becomes a 
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double a. To give this effective tone, the nostrils must be closed 
or disused, and this leads to a supposition I have frequently thought 
to be the natural cause both of the Londoner's drawl and his strug- 
gle with his /i's, for most Londoners suffer more or less from 
catarrhal troubles. The effort needed under such a condition to 
bring out the broad ow sound is unnecessary with the aa in com- 
mon use. 

Time and modern education are working their changes in this 
pronunciation. Perhaps better conditions of health and sanitation 
have something to do with it. The drawling ow has extended to 
the letter a, and "Lady" is now becoming " Lydy," and every one 
who has heard the inimitable mimicry by Chevalier of the Cockney 
coster, by none appreciated more than by the genuine article him- 
self, has become familiar with the proper pronunciation of "Dyzy," 
whose lover became so near " cryzy " on the " biisikle made for two." 
It is just probable that at a time when all t's were written y's, 
the same pronunciation may have been acceptable English. 

I am just old enough to remember relics of Cockney difficulty 
with the letter w, which Dickens rolled mirthfully out of the mouth 
of Weller, Senior. " Bevare of Vidders, Samivel," was good advice, 
probably tendered nasally, or rather, un-nasally, to Samuel, without 
raising in that hero's mind any idea of a peculiarity of speech. 

This, again, was in all probability a difficulty caused by lack of effec- 
tiveness on the part of the nostril, though the interchangeability of 
the pandw was mutual, and in some sort still survives. My bench- 
companion in my apprenticeship, who was a native of Southwark, 
itself pronounced ' Suthark,' when he was not engaged in whistling 
like a veritable English blackbird, would sing the then favorite air, 
" Goin' up to 'Ampstead in a Wan," till I had it by heart, pronunci- 
ation and all ; one verse of it being so full of true Cockneyisms that 
I shall not apologize for repeating it here. After sundry adventures 
on the way to Hampstead Heath, the Singer and Liza 

Got there in a wyle, 
And she give me such a smyle 
Wen ai ast er if she 'd lyke a Duniky ryde. 

A duniky we 'd apiece, 

Aar spirets did increase 
As on we goes a trottin' side by side. 
Wen summun threw a stone, 
'It mine on the funny bone, 
To kick and plunge Jeeroozalem began ; 
I 'eld on for a wyle, then fell orf and smash'd me tyle, 
All threw goin' up to 'Ampstead in a Wan. 

In these lines, besides the humor of the side reference to the 
"moke's" origin in the holy city, several other essential Cockney- 
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isms are evidenced : the loss of the h, and of the final g in 
words ending in ng, also the interchangeability of v and w, also 
the separation of the harsh combination of n and k when in con- 
tact, such as in donkey, monkey, still more curious when they end a 
word as in drunik. A coster went to see Irving act in " The Mer- 
chant of Venice." He came out early, as Portia bade Antonio bare 
his bosom to the knife, realistically impressed, but disgusted, and 
explaining, " blamed if he could stop to see chuniks er flesh cut aat 
of a bloke's breast by the paand." 

The loss of g in " ending " is by no means confined to 'Arry or 
to the English lower classes in general, and is too common a feature 
of vulgar mispronunciation to need dissection before an American 
audience. The wonder is, that with so universal a negligence, the 
letter in such positions should have managed to survive at all. 

But it is the unhappy slippery h which is of all other failings that 
most commonly associated with Cockneyisms. While its neglect is 
by no means confined to London, it is true that in its misuse the 
Cockney is decidedly preeminent. He can so absolutely disregard 
it whenever it is proper, and so laboriously lug it in where it is 
absolutely unnecessary and improper, that he has few compeers out- 
side of Middlesex and Surrey. 

The Romans, who left characteristics in England not retained 
elsewhere, such as that peculiarity of driving a horse to the left, 
which is only to be seen in England and the city of Rome, might 
have indelibly fixed their carelessness of aspiration upon the British 
speech, yet from the fact that the language generally has grown up 
full of aspirates, in spite of the equally patent fact that two thirds 
of the population of England ignore and misplace them, they can 
scarcely be credited with the result. 

It is usual to poke fun at poor 'Arry on this account, and his sen- 
sitiveness becomes very tender if he is asked to deal with such try- 
ing sentences as, " 'Ow the 'orses' 'oofs 'ammer the 'ard iron road." 

Just how ancient this mispractice is I am unable to say. I cannot 
think it to be much older than the drawl of Charles II. If more 
ancient, many local names, which oral tradition has modified, would 
have surely lost the aspirant, not to speak of others where h's would 
have been unwarrantably added. Of such are the bus conductors' 
cries daily to be heard at the Mansion House, "Tgh 'Oborn, 'Oborn, 
'Oborn, Tgh Ampstead, 'Olloway, 'Olloway,' Ammersmith," followed 
by " Halbert 'All, Hoxford Street," and " 'Yde Park." 

The English of Chaucer's time certainly could not have been very 

weak in their ^'s, and a country song of Edward II.'s reign has a 

line full of them : — 

The hayward heteth us harm to habben of his. 
vol. vni. — no. 30. 15 
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Later on, when Lydgate wrote his " London Lackpenny," his pen- 
niless hero recites the cries at the street stalls of the Chepe, of 
Candlewick, and of Cornhill, " Hot peascods, hot sheeps-feet, fine 
felt hats," and so forth, without loss of /is, which in so precise a 
description would scarce have failed to be 'recorded. 

But if a Cockney is lacking in his grammatical use of aspirants, 
his sensitiveness makes him so laboriously anxious to replace their 
deficiency, that others appear in his remarks, when he is desirous of 
looking well, or when his self-consciousness has reached a high pitch, 
in the most extraordinary positions. Feeling the weakness to which 
he is subject, he anticipates his failing and anxiously inserts aspi- 
rants whenever he can, almost inevitably failing, however, to place 
them where they should be, which is where custom and training 
have taught him they do not exist. 

"You '11 find," said our landlady to my wife, "it 's heasy to get 
up the 'ill, 'aving the use of your 'usband's harm." Here, and 
elsewhere, the unnecessary // is introduced only where a stress is 
placed upon the word, as if some sense of its being a capital letter 
were lingering in the mind. Thus a North London Railway porter 
will call out the double station " 'Ighbry-and-Islington," while he 
could not avoid announcing a single name like Ealing as " Healing," 
or Acton as " Hacton." 

When our cat was restless, our maid impressively announced her 
opinion that it was suffering from " Hirritation of the hears," and I 
have had to keep my countenance when the cook asked leave to go, 
" Hacross to her Huncle's to fetch some Heggs." Such instances 
could be multiplied to any extent, and it is really strange how easy 
it is for such solecisms to become a habit with any one, with suffi- 
cient practice. 

Mr. Bardsley relates one curious instance with serious conse- 
quences. A child was about to be baptized. The priest asked the 
mother the child's name. "Robert," was the reply. "Any other 
name?" he inquired. "Robert, h'only," she answered. "Robert 
Honly, I baptize thee," etc., proceeded the clergyman, and so the 
infant was perforce duly registered. 

It would be impossible to complete the subject of Cockney phrase- 
ology without reference to those semi-blasphemous and wholly vul- 
gar expressions without which a Londoner's remarks on any subject 
are seldom completed. The " universal adjective," as Walter Besant 
has happily termed the inevitable "bloody," has been shown to have 
a mediaeval origin in the common oath of "By'r'lady," or, as I think 
to be a still nearer derivation, the "God's blood," or "God's body," 
familiar expletives of mediaeval times contracted to the familiar and 
semi-humorous " S'blood," " Odds' bodkins," and " Odds' fish " of 
the Elizabethan period. 
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The vulgarity of the modern form is due to its universally com- 
mon use or misuse, interlarded as it is by every Cockney into every 
remark, suitably or unsuitably, and even, as I have heard it, interpo- 
lated for the sake of definite and precise emphasis, between two syl- 
lables of a word, or used as a term of partially humorous endearment 
by a shawl-enshrouded mother to an East End child. 

Walking across Southwark Bridge last year, I heard behind me 
an elderly workman addressing a younger instructively upon his 
views of politics : — 

" Them," said he, pointing to the Houses of Parliament and. the 

West End generally, " them 's the fellers wot 's got all the 

power in this country. If I 'ad my way, I 'd put every 

mother's son of 'em under this river for a half 'our, and 

next I 'd put every foreigner in the country after 'em, and 

that 'ud give a Englishman a chance." 

It will be evident that the use of the adjective is by no means sin- 
ister, but, from its association in the same sentence with contrary 
ideas, is purely emphatical, and surely no more reprehensive, even if 
more vulgar, than the "Damn," derived from dame or dominus, 
which has been most Englishmen's pet expletive since so early a 
date that in the trial of Joan of Arc it was referred to as being char- 
acteristic of the English. 

In quaint spelling Boorde writes : " In all the worlde there is no 
regyon nor countrie that doth use more swearynge then is used in 
Englande, for a chylde that scarse can speake, a boy, a gyrle, a 
wenche, now a dayes wyl swere as great oaths as an old knave and 
an old drabbe." 

I can scarcely blame the poor Cockney for his pet expression, nor 
can I join altogether in the general society shudder of horror over 
it. It has at least as old a warrant as other expletives, and fills some 
gap in emphatical expressions of which the Londoner feels, but can- 
not otherwise supply the need. 

As with all other citizens of all great cities, the Londoner's dialect 
runs to clipping of words, running of them together, and in these 
ways shortening the flow of words necessary to high-pressure life. 
The contractions of Holborn into Ho'bun, Highbury into Hy'bry, 
Willesden into Wil'sd'n, can be counterparted by the marvellous 
enunciations of the conductors on the New York railroads. The 
process may be almost as well studied in New York as in London ; 
together with the ready adoption of slang expressions and word 
twistings more or less apt. A good example is given in Chevalier's 
" Mrs. 'Enry'Awkins," " De-ear Liza, d'ye-ear Liza," repeated to dis- 
traction on recent Bank holidays. Of such matters the music hall 
is the chief disseminant, bringing all districts into contact with the 
same items. 
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The Cockney's conservatism is greater than one would think. 
He entirely resents any attempts to dictate fashion to him, either in 
language or manners or dress. He will wear blue corduroy if he 
likes, — it is the fashion; and 'Arriet shall stick to white ostrich 
feathers and a purple hat, and when they return together from 
'Ampstead she shall wear 'Arry's billy-cock while he is crowned 
with hers, hind side before. And who shall compel him to change 
his musical taste, since he can only play the concertina or the tin 
whistle ? He is enthusiastically musical at all times, and to stop 
whistling in a London workshop is a hard task for a foreman. And 
how he can whistle for a mate, or for 'Liza when she has gone off 
in the dark with another young man ! That piercing whistle was 
learnt when he was learning hop-scotch and the turning of " cart- 
wheels " on the pavement ; its shrillness was an absolute necessity 
in order to be heard above the noise of traffic. 

So, too, his habits are not changed when in the country, and 
nothing is more amusing than to witness him at the Ryehouse or at 
Hampton Court in the green fields with his lady love. 

A little Cockney boy went for his first Sunday-school outing. 
" How did you like it ? " he was asked. " Werry much," he replied, 
" but I did n't get enough to drink. They giv me milk, but not aat 
of a clean tin. They squeezed it aat of a naasty caa ; I seen 'em 
done it myself." 

'Arry and 'Arriet inhabit a vast city, so extended, that within the 
bounds of their leisure they can see but little of other parts of it. 
From much of its sources of interest they are cut off by distance or 
ignorance. Their lives are spent chiefly in its sordid and most unin- 
teresting portions, where dingy brick buildings in narrow streets 
combine with the sooty smoke in shutting out clear sky and sun. 

A tall tenement house of New York or Paris is less disadvanta- 
geously constructed, for its height affords some chance of free air, 
and the atmosphere is less poisoned, dull, and damp than that which 
these poor folks breathe daily. Yet, when young, both 'Arry and 
'Arriet retain their spirits, and until the drink has taken its hold 
upon them, or trouble and responsibility of their early families have 
begun to weigh them down, there are no more cheerful inhabitants 
of any great city in the world. 

Bank holiday is a good time to see the real East End Cockneys 
pour out from Aldgate and Shoreditch, bearing sometimes their pet 
birds for a little sunshine and fresh air ; or, better still, the 9th of 
November, when they may be seen trailing in thousands westwards 
to watch the Lord Mayor's show. The criticism of its details, mim- 
icry of its component parts, chaff of its footmen, and derision of its 
functionaries, afford just that unceasing delight to the Cockney 
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crowd which many have in my hearing wondered at in so tame and 
somewhat childish a function. But mix in the crowd, and hear the 
banter, the good-natured ridicule of the police, the practical jokes 
played on them, the genuine admiration of the cavalrymen keeping 
the road free, the hat pluckings and tossing to and fro, the rolling 
of oranges, shying of peel, chucking of carrots, false alarms, and 
heartless witticisms on each other, and you will agree in my esti- 
mate of good points of the Cockney character, which, as I have 
endeavored to show, peep out in his language, and make virtues out 
of his grammatical lapses and self-conscious solecisms. 

Reginald Pelham Bolton. 



